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INTRODUCTION. 



It was in the still and beautiful hour of an 
Italian sunset that I sat with the young 

Contessa di F , and a small party 

of friendsy on the fairy banks of the Lago 
Maggiore. As it has been my chief delight 
through life to search out whatever is sub- 
lime and beautiful in nature, it is to be ex- 
pected that I should have beheld many scenes 
in my wanderings to which the mind recurs 
with pleasure and sat^faction ; but the deU- 
cious scene which I that day witnessed, I 
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VI INTRODUCTION. 

never recollect to have seen equalled, either 
before or since. To those who have wan- 
dered on the banks of that delightful lake, 
it would be foolish to recal scenes which 
must have made too deep an impression ever 
to be forgotten : to those whose fortune has 
never led them there, it would be useless to 
attempt to describe what is in fact inde- 
scribable. 

As the settmg sun threw its bright beams 
over the waters, and while the evenmg 
breeze, loaded with the perfume of the 
orange and citron trees, flung its fragrance 
around us, I felt that there was nothing 
wanting in that hour but solitude and lone- 
liness; but to an Italian, whose eye has 
been accustomed to luxuriate amid such 
scenes from his youth, there was still a some- 
thing wanting to give a more than momen- 
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tary interest to scenes, which, however beau- 
tiful in themselves, had been too often gazed 
at not to require some more artificial in- 
ducements to pleasure than the beautiful 
objects which they presented. A proposal, 
therefore, of the young countess, that each 
of the party should relate some interesting 
tale, was received by those present with a 
general feeling of satisfaction. Several wild 
and beautiful stories were narrated ; among 
them I selected the four which will be found 
in this collection, and which I considered, 
at the time, not altogether unadapted for 
English poetry. But when I recollect how 
simple they are, not only in themselves, but 
in the manner in which I have related them, 
it is not without feelings of diffidence and 
hesitation that I give them to the world — 
more particularly as, in the perusal of them. 
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the reader can only imbibe a portion of that 
interest, which, in my instance, was enhanced 
by the manner and place in which they were 
related. 
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A VISION OF THE TOMB. 
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Tell me no more of fancy's gleam — 
No, father, no, 'twas not a dream ; 
Alas ! the dreamer first must sleep, 
I only watch'd and wish'd to weep; 
But could not, for my burning brow 
Throbb'd to the very brain as now : 
I wish'd but for a single tear. 
As something welcome, new, and dear — 
I wish'd it then, I wish it still. 
Despair is stronger than my will. — 

The Giaour. 
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A VISION OF THE TOMB. 



I. 

Lov*D spot of my childhood ! how blest was the time, 

When, a stranger to sorrow, I rov'd on thy shore ; 
When I climb'd the blue hills of thy beautiful clime, 

With friends whose affection can cheer me no more ! 
I gaze on thee now, and those hills are as fair, 
But the hearts that I cherished no longer are there : 
Do they sleep in the tomb, do they roam o*er the sea ? 
Oh ! it matters not now, since they smile not with me ! 
Yet 'tis something to muse on the days that have fled. 
With a tear for the faithless, a pray'r for the dead ; 
And sweet are the thoughts of the joys that have past, 
Though, as flits the mirage, they must vanish at last, 
And fade from my breast with a feeling of pain. 
Like the last dying notes of a beautiful strain. 
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II. 

I had a friend who lov'd me well ; 

In earliest youth that love began, 
And o'er us threw its fairy spell, 

Till childhood ripen'd into man : 
'Twas as the solitary light 
Of some lone star when all is night ; 
The friendly rock to which we cling, 
When all save hope is vanishing ; 
The solace of a heart which knew 
That none beside could prove as true. 
Should that one friend, so tried and dear, 
Depart and leave me lonely here. 
I lov'd him well — for this sad breast 
No other voice had ever blest ; 
For me no other knee was bent. 
No other pray'r to heav'n was sent ; 
And ne'er a father's guardian hand 
Had check'd me with his mild command ; 
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And ne'er a mother's tender care 
Had clos'd my infant hands in pray'r ; 
And none would seek to soothe my pain, 
When fever shnmk each throbhing vein, 
Save him — who then would raise my head, 
And sit beside my lonely bed. 
And night by night, and day by day, 
Would shun the lovely smd the gay, 
To give one single pang the less 
To fainting nature's feebleness. 

III. 

He was the brother of my choice. 
Whose gentle love, and cheering voice, 
Had led me through life's darksome way, 
And blest me with their gladdening ray ; 
For hand in hand our childhood stray'd 

Through proud Ferrara's orange bowers ; 
And ofl amid each fairy glade, 
Our converse took a serious shade 
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For breasts as young and gay as ours : 
And then our youthful hearts would swear, 
' That each the other's pain should share, 
When those bright days of smiles £uid tears 
Should yield to man's maturer years ; 
And interest with its selfish train 
- Should tempt — yet haply tempt in vain. 

'Twas thus the world we would defy, 
In childhood's gay prosperity ; 
For then my foolish bosom deem'd 
'Fhat world the paradise it seem'd ; 
A scene of sunshine -and of flowers, 
As gay as old Ferrara's bowers ; 
And little thought I that young breast. 
By rich and poor alike carest. 
To some untimely fate might bend, 
And leave me here without a friend ; 
Oh ! what had life then been to me, 
Had he I lov'd but ceas'd to be ! 
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IV. 

Lorenzo ! words indeed were faint 
Thy goodness and thy worth to paint; 
So secret, that but few could guess 
Thy more than woman's tenderness; 
And yet the grateful wretch can tell 
How oft on him thy blessings fell ; 
How oft beside his lonely bed 
They dried the tear that anguish shed ; 
Show'd him what joys were yet in store. 
And banish'd misery from his door ! 

And, lady ! if thy heart would know 
If beauty's cheek for him would glow ; 
Or seek to picture to thy mind 
The form that held a breast so kind ; 
Go, ask each yet enamour'd maid 
That roams through lone Ferrara's glade ; 
She'll tell thee that her bright-black eye 
For him its lightnings oft would ply ; 
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Shell tell thee that in those gay bowers 
She oft would seek his favourite flowers, 
And snatch them from the gay parterre 
To twine them with her raven hair ; 
And when a sister's eye would smile 
To see that task so oft beguile, 
She'd say 'twas for an idle whim, — 
And yet she knew it was for him ! 

V. 

Yet was there one, whose loftier mien 
But seldom in those bowers was seen ; 
The scion of a time-worn race, 
Tho* deck'd with every maiden grace ; 
A form whose fairy footsteps fell 
As light as those of the gazelle ; 
An eye whose every glance confest 
The free emotions of her breast ; 
A face in which were traits of love, 
That seem'd as they were fix'd above ; 
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And yet, when of each guileless look 
A nearer view the gazer took ; 
It seem'd as if a lover's sigh 
Might draw a portion from the sky. 
That face — I can recal it yet, 
So deeply in my mind *tis set ; 
*Twas not that bright' michanging hue 
That dazzles while it charms the view ; 
The long, distinct, and glittering light 
That woos us on a summer night ; 
Hers was that beauty, more refin*d. 
That steals, like twilight, on the mind, 
So soft, so tender, £uid serene. 
That none forget who once have seen ; 
And stern were he who could defy 
The witchery of her pensive eye ! 

VI. 

To her, I' said, a mind was given, 

Whose thoughts were less of earth than heaven ; 
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Yet 'twas not all that earthless love, 
Whose every hope is fix*d above ; 
She found not aught to fire the heart 
In temples fram*d by human art ; 
Her bosom spum*d the narrow cell 
Where others their orisons tell ; 
And, uncontroul'd, would seek on high 
A wider worship in the sky. 

For her the stars, the earth, the air, 
Could prompt the fervency of pray'r ; 
Her joy was on the waves to be 
Of the blue, deep, and boundless sea; 
Or mark, in scenes but seldom trod. 
The mighty workings of her God ; 
And oft from mountain-crags she'd gaze 
On the red sun's departing blaze ; 
And sigh for wings to soar away, 
And mingle with their heavenly ray. 

Yet, said I, that her bright-black eye, 
$0 wild in its intensity. 
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And that impassioned, tender breast, 
Where all of earth was lulFd to rest, 
Seem'd as if some fond lover's smile 
Of those deep thoughts perchance could wile ; 
And teach them, by each powerfiil art 
Love fram'd to rule o*er woman's heart, 
That love of earthless lore to shun. 
And fix their fondness all on One ! 

VII. 

He met her — 'twas in those gay hours 
When pleasure forms the joyous ring, 

To hail, amid those vintage bowers, 
The autumn's late replenishing : 

He met her — and I mark'd full well 

How on her form his bright eye fell, 

And how his fond admiring glance 

Would seek for hers amid the dance ; 

But when his faltering words essay'd 

To tell me of that dark-eyed maid, 
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I thought my jealous heart would burst 
To find that love so fondly, nurst. 

And yet he lov'd me not the less, 
Though she too shared his tenderness ; 
And soon I learQt to hear unmov'd, ' 
His praises of the fqrm he lov*d : 
I knew he'd leave me not for one 
Whose heart had been so newly won ; 
And soon, without a single fear, 
Without one thought that claim*d a tear, 
I heard him woo that gentle maid, 
In many a tender serenade^ 
By moonlight in that fairy glade. 



VIII. 
I've said that beauty lov'd him well ; 

I've said that his was not the eye 
Where woman's glance could idly dwell, 

And yet its magic power defy ; 
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And she, ere long, upon his breast 
The weakness of her own confest, 
And they had past whole rapturous hours 
In old Ferrara's jasmine bowers ; 
And oft, when sunset spread on high 
A rosy ocean in the sky, 
He'd talk to her of future bliss, 
And clasp her gentle hand in his ; 
And tell her, as his bright eye shone, 
Of battles fought, and laurels won ; 
And promise, should her love outlast 
Each various change, when years had past. 
He'd then return to claim his bride. 
And lay his laurels at her side. 

And she those flattering hopes would check, 
And fling her arms about his neck ; 
And half in anger, half in sport, 
His fond suspicion would retort — 
How could he thus her love descry. 
And doubt his Ada's constancy ? 
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*Twas thus, without a cloud o'ercast, 
The summer of their days was past, 
With many a dream of future joy, 
And future bliss without alloy ; 
Oh ! why must time such hearts oppress. 
And prove those visions' nothingness? 

None are so curst but some bright hours 
Have strown their dreary path with flowers ; 
Yet lurks there something in the breast 
That pants for more when most *tis blest, 
That ever for the future sighs. 
Nor heeds the present till it flies ! 
We know, through life's dull changeless scene, 
Our joys are few, and far between ; 
Oh ! sofUy glide such moments on. 
And yet they are already gone — 
A lonely isle on sorrow's stream. 
The semblance of a lovely dream. 
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IX. 

Oh, woman ! if 'twere not for thee, 

Where could the mourner's heart be blest ? 
And where, amid a troubled sea, 

Would be the haven of his rest? 
In thee each various charm we find, 
To soften or adorn mankind ; 
Each attribute we frame above — 
Joy, brightness, purity, and love : 
And yet how few on earth there be 
Who guess what raptures spring from thee. 
For him whose heart hath ever known 
That pang, to be on earth — alone ! 
In festive halls we see thee smile, 
A thing of langour and of guile. 
With wayward heart that few can please, 
And ruffled by the slightest breeze ; 
But years have prov'd — and all can tell 
Some tale remember'd long and well — 
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Of one, whose soft and magic power 
Hath soothed him in his loneliest hour ; 
And watch*d beside his fev'rish bed 
When every summer friend hath fled, 
And left him to the tenderer care 
Of woman's love, and woman's pray'r. 

I'd rather be from hope debarr'd, 
A stranger to the world's regard, 
Than be that man who never knew 
What woman's heart can prove when true ; 
Who never shar'd the rapturous bliss 
Of love's first wild, impassion'd kiss ; 
Nor woo'd, beneath the moon's pale light. 
The maid he deem'd most fair and bright ; 
Nor felt her cheering words impart 
A gladness to his sorrowing heart ; 
When, smiling through her tearful charms. 
She clasps him with her circling arms. 
Bids him those moodier hours defer. 
And give the present — all to her ! 
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*Tis this — for which the seaman braves 
The thousand terrors of the waves ; 
For this each danger has been fac'd, 
Thus to be circled, thus embraced : 
To this the aged heart returns, 
When passion's fire no longer burns ; 
From this his breast new joys can trace, 
And memory find a resting-place ! 

X. 

I was a wanderer from the land, 
The father-land that gave me birth, 

And roam'd upon a foreign strand, 

With him — the friend most dear on earth ; 

I stood, too, on the Douro's banks, 

A warrior in the warriors* ranks. 

Mid scenes as beautifully wild 

As those my earlier youth beguil'd ; 

And he was there — and hope beat high 

In that young heart and glowing eye, 

c 2 
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To think what spoils might yet be won 
For her — that lov'd and lovely one ! 

As yet the silvery Dburo bath*d 
Its fields, by battle still unscath'd ; 
The herdsman half forgot his fear, 
To see that armed host so near ; 
And peasant-girls with laughing eyes 
Again inov'd o'er that paradise : 
But later rumours spread afar 
The promise of approaching war, 
And ofl the gladdening news was brought 
Of some fierce skirmish hardly fought. 
Which gave to each young warrior's eye, 
A look of deeper energy. 

XL 

'Twas night — and many a glittering star 
Was mirror'd in the Douro's wave ; 

And Cynthia, in her silvery car, 
Rose o*er the gaUant and the brave : 
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In truth it was a lovely night, 

For not a sound, and not a breatli, 
Came o'er that scene so softly bright, 
Where all above was fill'd with light,' 

And all aroimd was still as death : 
*Twas in that still, impassioned hour. 
When fancy most exerts its power ; 
A vague presentiment of ill, 

That was not pain, nor grief, nor fear/ 
Flung o'er my heart a nameless chill, 

A something ominous and drear ! 
I left my lonely tent to gaze 
On the bright moon's ethereal rays ; 
And wander'd down a distant glen. 
Far from the busy hum of men ; 
Where the calm Douro's rippling stream 
Gave back each chaste and silvery beam. 

Fair orb ! whose soft and mystic light 
Amaz'd my childhood's wondering sight; 
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Thou dreamy land of bliss and love, 
Sole glimpse of glories fram'd above ! 
In youth it was my joy and pride, 
With beauty smiling by my side. 
To feel thy gladdening rays impart 
Their magic influence to my heart ; 
But now that years have pass*d away, 
And friends that once were young and gay ; 
While now thy lovely beams pervade 
Each spot where they are lowly laid ; 
I look upon thee as the home, 
Where those I love perchance may roam ; 
Where each again that love may share ; 
And only ask to join them there ! 

XII. 

I woo*d my thoughts to happier hours, 
(Oh! when does fancy spurn such calls? — ) 
Where bloom my native valley's bowers. 
Around Ferrara^s marble halls : 
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The breeze came cool upon my brow, 
For then it throbb'd and burn'd as now ; 
When, turning from the Douro's tide, 
I saw Lorenzo by my side. 
There was a paleness on his cheek, 

A wildness in his keen dark eye. 
And those young features, once so meek. 

Now glow'd with thoughts that pass not by : 
He took my hand within his own, 
And then each harshet look had flown ; 
" Hugo," he said, " to-night we part, — 
" I feel a chillness ^t my heart, 
" Which teUs me that thy friendly tear 
" Ere long will fall upon my bier ; 
" My doom is fix'd — to-morrow's light 
" Will he the summons to a fight, 
" Where thrust for thrust, and blow for blow 
" Will lay yon sleeping warriors low ; 
" And give to me, amid the brave, 
" I shun it not — ^a soldier's grave ! 
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** Hugo ! when I am dead and gone, 
" And thou art in the world alone ; 
" Go ! fly to her whose tender love 
" Hath blest me here, will bless above ; 
" Tell her, her lover smil'd in death, 
" And nam'd her with his latest breath ; 
" And when her gentle tears arise, 

" Oh ! strive to cheer her fond distress ; 
" And chase them from her swimming eyes, 

" With all a brother's tenderness ! 
" Hugo, farewell ! on some pure night, 
<< When all, like this, is chaste and bright, 
** Should Heaven permit the soul to roam, 
'* From its last, pangless, glittering home, 
" I'll leave yon realms of blissful rest, 
" To tell thee that thy friend is blest." 

XIII. 

The morrow's sun in splendour rose, 
It gleam'd too on our country's foes, 
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In battle's stem array ; 
We met! — ^but words were vain to tell, 
To whom each death-shot proved a knell, 
Or how the war-shout rose and fell, 

On that tremendous day : 
Suffice it, in that scene of woe. 
Where death had laid the foremost low, 
Where roll'd the battle's fiercest tide. 
My friend — my sole companion — died! 
I could not, if I would, relate 
How the young warrior met his fate : 
Nor can I tell thee what I felt, 

In that dark moment of despair, 

* 

When by his bleeding corse I knelt. 

And found that soul was wanting there ! 
I never ask'd, I never knew. 
Who cheer 'd him in his last adieu ; 
I could not bear to hear reveal'd, 
That secret tale so long conceal'd ; 
Whether by sword or ball he fell. 
Or even if death became him well ; 
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Whether his parting hour was calm, 

And smooth*d by Heaven's serening balm ; 

Or if his soul was doom'd to part, 

In agony of frame and heart ; 

It matters not to him who weeps, 

It matters less to him who sleeps ; 

It is enough for me to know. 

He died — ^and left me here below ! 

XIV. 
" Blest shade ! if those who dwell on high 
" E'er quit the mansions of the sky ; 
" If heavenly spirits e'er retain 
" A memory of this world of pain ; 
** From some bright orb descend to me, 

" Oh ever tender, ever dear ! 
" Tell me I yet may roam with thee 

'* In some ethereal, blissful sphere ! 
** Quit theii, oh ! quit yon realms above 

" And calm once more this burning brow ; 
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" I never knew a brother's love, 

" I never had a friend but thou !" 
'Twas with such words my pray*r was wrought, 
In vague unconsciousness of thought, 
While musing by the Douro*s wave. 
That now lay hush'd beneath his grave, 
I thought of him, and that far shore, 
Where pain and sorrow frown no more. 
All heaven and earth were still around. 
Breathless and hush'd as holy groimd ; 
Without a cloud to throw a gloom 
O'er young Lorenzo's lonely tomb : 
A thousand orbs above it hung, 

Concenter'd in a life intense ; 
A thousand wildflowers round it flung 

The sweets of nature's frankincense : 
'Twas then I breath'd that selfish pray'r. 

And would he come to soothe my pain ! — 
I gaz'd upon the deep-blue air, 

Albeit I deem'd the wish was vain ; 
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I gaz'd — and all above, below, 

Seem'd lumin*d by a heavenlier glow ; 

A fearful, yet a pleasing light. 

Which dazzled, while it charmed the sight ; 
For those wild words were hardly breath*d. 
When he I sought stood by my side ; 

A glory round his brow was wreath'd, 
As one who mov'd in heavenly pride ; 

And o'er his frame a radiance stole, 

A raptur*d harmony of soul ; 

His face as fair, as when on earth 

He smil'd in innocence and murth ; 4: 

Yet hallow'd by a pure delight, 

More calmly, spiritually bright ; 

« 

As o*er me wav*d his glittering wing. 
Too bright for earth's unagining. 
I darted forward to the form. 
Which came to cheer my mental storm ; 
I darted forward — ^but he rose. 
And floated nearer to the sky ; 
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As if such brightness could not close 

With one in earth's impurity, 
But smiling, upward as he went 
To yon blue cloudless fh-mament, 
From his gay wings the rays he shook. 
And gave one tender, lingering look ; 
And pointed to a distant star, 
Whose lonely brilliance shone afar. 
A moment on that orb I gaz'd 
Most bright, though thousands round it blaz*d. 
The japturous thought a moment past, 
That it would be our home at last ; 

But when to earth I turn'd once more, 
All, all around was still and fair. 
But he — ^my brother — was not there, — 

I was alone on that calm shore ! 
I turn'd again to that bright sphere. 
To mark once more a form so dear : 
It might be fancy, but methought 
A glimpse of those gay wings I caught, 
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When, landing from yon pure abyss, 
He merg'd into his home of bliss. 
Since then my grief has learnt to sleep, 
Since then these eyes have ceas'd to weep ; 
For when remembrance sheds its blight, 

And sears my heart with inward pain, 
I gaze upon yon isle of light. 

And feel -my breast grow calm again. 

XV. 

Lady ! thy breast perchance would ask 

The tale of her he lov'd so well ; 
And yet it is a mournful task, 

The fate of that young maid to tell : 
*Twas long before my steps could loam 

From where the tide of battle roll*d ; 
And when I gain'd her distant home, 

The mournful tale had long been told. 
I met her — yet in that fair face 
Few traits of anguish could I trace ; 
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Perchance her eye in secret wept, 
Before my own her sorrow slept ; 
No tear was on that long dark fringe, 

Her grief was plaintless, calm, and meek ; 
And yet consumption's hectic tinge 

Was seen upon her placid cheek ; 
She talk'd to me of other days. 
When first for her he tun*d his lays ; 
And spoke of him as if her eye 
Would soon behold him in the sky. 
But when I told her that in death 
He blest her with his parting breath, 
And how he left yon isles of rest, . 
To cheer my lone and friendless breast, 
*Twas then ki that illumin*d face, 
A deeper feeling I could trace ; 
*Twas then a single tear-drop shone 
In those mild eyes — it was but one ; 
With thoughts of happier days embued, 
A tear of love and gratitude ! 
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Chaste as the dews tliat yonder shine. 
Pure as the drops by angels shed 

When first they wept o'er man's decline. 
Was that fond tribute to the dead! 

XVI. 

She died ! — that tender maid sleeps well 
In lone Ferrara's cloister'd aisles ; 

And there the stranger's eye will dwell, 
And oft her tale his heart beguiles : 

The peasant weaves it into song, 

To make the winter's night less long ; 

In fretted halls the titled maid 

Will sing of her thus lowly laid ; 

While still her sad and tender tale 

Is whispered in Italian vale. 

She died ! — it boots not when or how 

Death threw his shadows o'er her brow ; 

It little matters, save for him 

Her heart grew hush'd, her eye grew dim ; 
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For how could that fond breast live on, 
When he she lov'd from earth had gone ? 

Vve said these eyes from tears were free, 
Since he, my brother, ceas*d to be ; 
Yet once I wept o'er her who died 
In life's first spring and beauty's pride. 
'Twas not when, on the bed of death, 
I saw her yield her faltering breath ; 
Nor when I mark'd the placid smile 

That strove to check a mother's tear. 
Yet mock'd the grief it sought to wile, 

And chiU'd the heart it strove to cheer : 
I wept not when I heard the knell 
Which bade me gaze my last farewell 
On that still, marble, changeless face, ' 

Whose living charms I yet could trace ; 
And mark'd the flowers her fingers prest 
And those that wither'd on her breast. 
Which there some friendly hand had spread — 
Frail, mournful emblems of the dead ! 

D 
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These, and the cold and snowy shroud, 
And the mute forms which round her bow*d ; 
The velvet pall, and sable bier, 
I learnt to view without a tear ! 

But when the sod those features hid, 
And fell upon the coffin-lid. 
With that harsh, hollow, sickening sound. 
That chiUs each heart that mourns around ; 
And whefn I saw the peasant kneel 

In pray'r beside her lowly bed, 
And mark'd his grateful tear-drop steal 

In silent sorrow o'er the dead ; 
Twas then indeed I felt arise 
My mother's weakness in my eyes ; 
Twas then my grief no longer slept — 
I saw it, and I wept — I wept ! 



SECOND TALE. 



THE BRIDE OF MODENA. 



d2 



Oh! she is gone: the talking soul is mute: 

She's hush'd: no voice, no music now is heard: 

The hower of heauty is more still than death. 

The roses fade; and the melodious hird, 

That wak*d their sweets, has left them now for ever. 

Lee's Alexander. 



THE BRIDE OF MODENA. 



I. 

Lady ! you ask me for a tale 
Well suited to the shepherd's vale ; 
But mine has been a busy life 
Of war, of turmoil, and of strife, 
In camps where e'en the poet's dream 
Can rarely waft his loveliest theme ; 
And seldom does the soldier care 
The secrets of his breast to bare, 
Save when around the watch-fire sitting, 
The bright flame on his features flitting, 
I've heard his deep and manly tone 
Relate of battles lost or won ; 
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Or paint some spirit of the fen, 
The terror of his native glen, 
Which, floating o'er the nightly tomb, 
Forewarns the peasant of his doom. 

'Tis true such tales in charms abound. 
But 'tis from those who sit around ; 
'Tis from the dark and lonely hour. 
And fancy's vague yet magic power ; 
While, ever and anon, the flame 
Gleams on each dark and manly frame. 
And shows a silent fear in those 
Who never quail'd before their foes. 

And yet one tale I could recal. 
First heard within my father's hall. 
Of one who died before her time 
In beauty's pride and youthful prime ; 
So fraught with grief, so sadly true, 
'Twill fill with tears those eyes of blue. 
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II. 

Mid proud Modena's tottering walls, 

The monuments of greatness past, 
The old Orsini's marble halls 

StiU dare the tempest's fiercest blast : 
But many a year has past and gone 
Since beauty's eyes within them shone ; 
And dank weeds now their fountains choke, 
And on their banks the buU-frogs croak. 
While strangers tread the lonely shore 
Where youth and pleasure smil*d of yore. 
The bittern builds his nest on high. 

The fox at moonlight prowls beneath. 
And seldom, save the poet's sigh, 
Or the lone shriek-owl's startling cry. 

Is aught among them heard to, breathe ; 
For none are there to cheer or bless 
Through all that marble wilderness. 
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The harp has vanished from its halls, 
The lattice flaps against their walls ; 
And yet amid that wild decay 
Are traits of grandeur past away ; 
And many a charm the stranger greets 
Amid that wilderness of sweets : 
The sun still shines, the tempest lowers, 
On orange groves and jasmine bowers ; 
And still each mossy bust is there, 
In mockery of the gay parterre. 
Where all was once so still and fair. 



III. 
In youth it was my bosom's pride 

To wander through each gilded room, 
And weep when none were there beside 
The weakness of my heart to chide, 

That such, alas ! should be their doom 
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For then my memory would recal 
The chiefs who rul'd in that high hall, 
Whose dark and haughty features frown'd 
In antique portraiture around. 
And, more than all, one pictured fece, (1) 

Serenely, beautifully gay, 
Whose lineaments I yet can trace 
Through every change of time and place, 

Though years since then have pass'd away : 
It charm'd me then — it haunts me now — 
The memory of that smooth white brow ; 
The pouting lips that seem*d to breathe, 
And show'd the pearls that gleam'd beneath ; 
The finger laid on that small mouth. 

The damask cheek, and bright-black eye, 
Mark'd the young beauty of the south 

In all her native gaiety : 
The archness of that girlish smile 
My darkest hours can still beguile ; 
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So deeply in my heart 'tis set, 
'Twill cease to beat ere it forget. 

IV. 

Genevra was an only child, 

Her aged sire's delight and pride ; 
For if she wept, or frown'd, or smil'd, 
So much' each separate charm beguil'd, 

It left him nought to wish beside ; 
Oh ! she was dearer to his breast 

Than mercy to the trembling slave. 
And oft, when he had sunk to rest. 

Would weep to see the joy she gave ; 
Her very smile could throw a bliss, 
A rapture o'er a world like this ; 
She was the gayest of the gay. 
The gilded insect of a day — 
The meteor of a summer night 
We love the most when all is bright : 
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And she was loving and belov'd 

By one whose breast had long been proved, (2) 

The sharer of her earliest tears, 

The soother of her youthful fears. 

In truth they were a lovely pair, 

Well form'd each other's love to share ; 

For he had bled, and fought full well 

Against the crouching Infidel ; 

And tun'd the softest serenade 

That ever rous'd a slumbering maid : 

And she was what I fain would paint. 

But feel that words would prove too faint; 

So formed for love, so free from guile. 

Yet mark'd by many a playful wile.; 

Pure as the dew-bespangled flower 

That bloom'd in her own favourite bower ; 

Fair as the forms we frame on high. 

Or martyrs fancy when they die ; 

And welcome to the lingering gaze 

As the fond thoughts of other days ; 
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While every change that mark'd her face» 
Show'd but some new peculiar grace : 
If but her fingers clasp'd the arm 

Of him she lov'd, in girlish mirth, 
That motion shed so sweet a charm, 

She seem'd no more a thing of earth ; 
You almost thought she'd soar on high, 
And join her sisters in the sky. 

V. 

Within Orsini's vaulted halls, 

The guests were met, the feast prepared. 
And music echoed through those walls. 

And gUttering lamps around them glar'd 
And all was there of fair and bright. 
To fire the heart, or charm the sight; 
And choicest flowers adom'd the room. 
And wafted round their rich perfume ; 
While wit and beauty flung their ray 
O'er young Genevra's bridal day. 
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But where was she in that gay hour, 
The ornament of hall and bower ? 
The absence of whose smiles imparts 
A sadness to a thousand hearts ; 
But which, had she been there to bless, 
Had fill'd each breast with happiness. 
In vain each guest the question asks, 

Tis answer'd but with looks of care ; 
In vain with smiles his face he masks — 

They only know she is not there ! 

VI. 

" Come, fill the bowl !" Orsini cries ; 

" My beauty will be here anon ; 
" Tis but to try our love she flies, 

" And prove the heart that she has won ! 
" Come, fill the bowl, Francesco ! thine 
" Not often shows such lack of wine ! 
" That Cyprus has been prais'd by thee ; 
" Is't worse than it is wont to be ? 
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" Or can thy heart prepare to chide 

" The follies of so young a bride ? 

*< And, minstrel, strike the thrilling lyre, 

" Such notes my heart can yet inspire ! 

'* Who knows, too, but the gladdening strain 

" May call the truant back again ?" 

'Twai^ thus in seeming mirth he spoke, 

Yet when his hand would fill the bowl. 
So much those aged fingers shook. 
So pale he grew, his very look 

Betray'd the anguish of his soul. 
And hours pass'd by, and yet her smile 
Came not their gathering fears to wile. 
Oh ! were Genevra there to hear 
The call of those so lov'd, so dear, 
She could not — would not — thus despise' 
A father*s and a lover's sighs ! 
And that lone sire ! — but words were faint 
The anguish of his soul to paint. 
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When night o'erspread the darken'd air, 

And still Genevra was not there ! "" 

And yet if aught perchance there be, 
Whose heart, old man ! hath known like thee, 
That pang so dead'ning and intense. 
And that dark horrible suspense. 
When one he loves has disappeared. 

His only stay on earth below, 
Whose pray'rs have blest, whose smiles have cheer'd. 

Through every change of doubt and woe ; 
Without one friendly voice to tell 
The fate of her he lov*d so well ; 
Or prove to him, that, e'en in death 
She blest him with her parting breath ; 
If such there be who still lives on. 
When youth, and joy, and hope are gone — 
'Tis he alone whose thoughts can guess 
The sum of half thy wretchedness ! 

And yet he liv'd — ^but 'twas the life 
Of one who's rack'd by inward strife ; 
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That awful nothingness of mind, 
So dark, so dread, and undefined. 
*Tis true he did not rave, nor tear 
The scattered locks of that grey hair ; 
Nor sue from heaven a speedy grave, 
Nor curse it for the life it gave : 
No ! — 'twas that lethargy of grief 
No time nor change could bring relief; 
Yet was that breast too good and kind 
To waste its wailings on the wind, 
Tho' oft his shapeless words would talk 
Of one who seem'd his grasp to balk ; 
A sometMng lovely, lost, and dear, 
The only thing that claimed a tear ; 
And then he*d stand in anxious mood. 
And fond beseeching attitude ; 
And sometimes, as with joy they shook, 
A brighter hue his features took. 

As if he clasp'd those viewless charms ; 
But then return'd that ghastly look. 
That withering glance which few could brook, 
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As if they melted in his arms. 
And he — the cherished of her breast — 
So fondly lov*d, and vainly blest ; 
He too hath wept for many an hour 
Within Genevra's lonely bower, 
TiU hope, the mourner's last retreat. 
Had ceas'd within his breast to beat; 
When, curst with that one torturing thought. 

He rush'd into a distant war, 
And found the glorious death he sought 

Beneath the Moslem's scymetar ! 



VII. 

The lover and the sire are dead, 

And years since then have pass'd and fled : 

Another rul'd in those high halls. 

And mirth and laughter fill'd their walls ; 

And one was there whose laughing eye, 

Genevra! with thine own might* vie; 

E 2 
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I 

As lovely and as gay a thing 
As ever wav'd its glittering wing 
On the first burst of eastern spring. 
One day — 'twas in an idle hour — 
While wandering through a lonely tower,. 
She chanc*d to view an oaken chest, (3) 
Carv'd with the old Orsini's crest. 
Which for some honour'd chief of yore 
The ducal robes from Venice bore. . 
At the wild wish of that young maid, 
The curious -lid was open laid^ 
That idle wish was dearly paid ! 
Oh ! nature shudders with affright. 
To think what then was brought to light ! 
A nauseous mass of bones and dust, 
That fill'd the bosom with disgust, 
And here and there a scattered shred 
Amid the relics of the dead. 
While many a bright and glittering gem 
Mark'd what was once a diadem. 
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'Tis her — that gay and thoughtless maid — 
That bridal ring her fate betray'd ; 
They know her by that raven hair, 
That once adorned a face so fair [ 



VIIL 

*Twas in Genevra's bridal hour. 

When, flying from her lover's kiss. 
She sought that lone, deserted tower. 
To cheat him of a moment's bliss^; 
And, smiling as her fancy lent 
A thought of his embarrassment. 
She hid herself in that old chest — 
(For such belief those bones imprest) — 
When, unperceiv'd, a fatal spring 
Clos'd on that fair and heedless thing. 
And gave — oh ! dark and hideous doom ! 
At once a prison and a tomb. 
'Twere vain to guess, 'twere vain to paint. 
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The torturing pangs of that young breast, 
When each wild effort prov'd too faint 
To save her from that dark restraint — 

And caus'd too by an idle jest. 
Yes ! — nature shudders at the thought 
How dearly that gay wish was bought ; 
That one so lov'd, so dear to all, 
The pride of bower and festival, 
The fairest and the gayest form, 

Where all were fair and gay beside. 
Should struggle with so dark a storm — 

So blest too, and :so youhg a bride ! 



IX. 

Oh ! 'tis a fearful thing to die. 

And go, alas ! we know not where, 
Without a friend to close the eye. 
Which marks each object fade or fly 
With ,aU the wildness of despair ; 
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To Struggle with our gasping breath 
With that dark lethargy of death, 
Which creeps along from limb to limb 
Till all save consciousness grows dim, 
Then casts him on that darksome shore, 
No eye can reach, no thought explore ! 
And yet for some his sable wing 
A feeling of delight can bring : 
With pious joy th' enthusiast waits 
The path which leads to glory's gates ; 
The wretch with calmness marks his end, 
And hails the tyrant as his friend ; 
The daring seeks it as the road 
Which leads to regions yet untrod, 
While the lone captive heaves a sigh 
For death — and with it — ^liberty ! 

Yet thou, Genevra, wast not one 
Whose heart would rather seek than shun 
That withering frown and fierce caress 
Which other*s hearts have learnt to bless : 
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To thee, in that tremendous hour, 

Death came with all his darkest power. 

And thou, whose thoughts perchance would know 

The frenzy of that hour of woe, 

Go ! think of her in whose lov'd face 

Thine eye each fairy charm can trace ; 

The mistress of thine earlier days, 

The idol of thy youthful lays ; 

And fancy her in beauty's bloom 

The living tenant of a tomb, 

Without a tear — without a friend 

To calm her fears, or smooth her end : 

Go! frame such thoughts, for words were faint 

The young Genevra's pangs to paint ; 

The knowledge that each friend was near. 

And yet her call would never hear ; 

The wild and solitary shriek, 

Which rose tiU every nerve grew weak ; 

Each pray'r that then to heav'n was cast, 

Each struggle fainter than the last ; 
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Till hunger bid each hope depart, 

And eat into her maddening heart ; 

With pangs that ne'er again may fill 

The catalogue of human ill ; 

Those pangs each heart may strive to guess, 

But few can pierce their wretchedness ! 



NOTES. 



Page 43. 

Andf more than all, one pictured face, 
Serenely, beautifully gay. 

This beautiful picture was the work of Dominechino : it 
is still, I believe, to be seen in the old palace which for- 
merly belonged to the Orsini family at Modena. 

Page 45. 

And she toas loving and belov'd 

By one whose heart had Un^ been proifd. 

The name of her lover was Francesco Dona. 

Page 52. 

iS^ chanc'd to view an oaken chest, 
Carved with the old OrsinVs crest. 

The work of Anthony of Trent : it is also carved with 
stories from the life of Christ. 



THIRD TALE. 



THE GRAVE OF THE SUICIDE. 



Can Beauty, blighted iii an hour, 
Find joy within her broken bower? 
No! gayer insects, fluttering by. 
Ne'er drop the wing o'er those that die ; 
And fairer things have mercy shown 
To every failing but their own : 
And every woe a tear can claim. 
Except an errii% sister's shame! 

The Giaour. 



THE GRAVE OF THE SUICIDE. 



I. 

There is a vale by Amo's side, 

A lonely spot of trees and flowers, 
And there the pure and living tide 
Rolls gently onward in its pride, 

To lave that vale of nature's bowers. 
And in that calm and stilly scene 
There is a grave of emerald green, 
0*er which the birch and aspen wave — 
A lone, imconsecrated grave ! 
And there the harebell loves to blow, 
And with its verdure violets grow ; 
And there, on many a moonlit night, 
When stars and glowworms shed their light, 

F 
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In mournful notes her tender tale 
Is warbled by the nightingale. 

II. 
'Twas long ere I had sought that spot, 

And yet I knew its scenes full well ; 
For it had been my mournful lot 

In childhood by that stream to dwell : 
And there my youthful vows were pour*d 
To her — the maiden I ador*d ; 
And near it stood my father's hall, 
And oh ! — more cherished than them all — 
The peaceful glen and lonely grave 
Which stands by Amo's silvery wave. 

III. 

They told me — strangers told the tale — 
Of her who sleeps in that lone vale ; 
A maid — an alien from her God — 
Was laid beneath that verdant sod) 
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The victim of a selfish death ; 
But none could tell from whence she came, 
Or knew the lineage or the name 

Of her who slept beneath ; 
They only told — that from the wave 
They bore her, all too late to save 
The maiden from a wat'ry grave : 
Oh, God ! my bosom knew too well 
The tale I scarce can brook to tell ! 



IV. 

I knew her in her spring of life, 

And she was beautiful and gay ; 
Ere aught of grief, or shame, or strife, 

Had chas'd her smiles away : 
And she was young, and warm, and fair. 
With light-blue eyes and bright-brown hair ; 
A joyous, guileless, blithesome thing, 
That gaily wav'd its glittering wing^ 

F 2 
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With that light-hear tedness which shed 
A charm o'er all she did or said ; 
With fairy step and laughing eye 
That looked around for sympathy, 
And wonder'd if no sign were shown 
Of feelings kindred with her own : 
For if another's heart were sad, 

Her smiles would laugh their tears away ; 
It made the mourner's bosom glad 

To look on one so pure and gay. 

V. 

I knew not that I lov'd her then. 

And yet it was my bosom's pride, 
To wander through that fairy glen 

With Gertrude smiling by my side: 
For never cloud her brow o'ercast ; 
But, gathering wild flowers as she past. 
She oft would weave them in a wreath. 
And fling them on the wave beneath ; 
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" And thus," she said, " on pleasure's tide, 
" Like yonder wreath, I gaily glide ;" 
Alas ! thou deem'dst not in that wave, 
Gertrude, thou too would'st find a grave ! 



VI. 

I left her — and *twas then I knew 

That gentle heart was all my own ; 
For, gazing on those eyes of blue, 

I mark'd the drops that in them shone : 
Yet 'twas a painful thought to feel 

I thus should grieve a heart so gay. 
And know that thus her tears would steal 

When I was wandering far away! 
We parted — 'twas by that lone spot. 
Nor time, nor distance e'er can blot. 
By which the bright and rippling wave 
Now gently flows beside her grave ! 
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We parted — 'twas a lovely night, 
Such as when stars shme calmly bright, 
And add fresh rapture to delight. 
I told her all that love could speak, 
While cheering one so soil and meek ; 
I told her — but no words can tell 
The wildness of that fond farewell ! 
We gaz'd not on the stars above. 

We thought not of the world around ; 
Ours was one rapturous dream of love. 

Where every hope and wish was crown'd. 
We gaz'd upon each other's face, 
Then clung into one long embrace ; 
I clasp'd her to my throbbing breast — 
I will not — cannot speak the rest ! 
It is enough that hour of flame 
Confirm'd my guilt and Gertrude's shame ! 
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VII. 

'Twas long before we met again, 
For I had sought for her in vain : 
And when we met, that gentle form 
Had bow'd to many a passing storm ; 
She was so chang'd in gait and mien 
That scarcely in her face was seen 
One trait of all she once had been. 
And vainly in that form I sought 

The lines of former charms to trace ; 
For wan disease, and torturing thought. 
Deep in her lineaments were wrought, 

And fed upon her pallid face. 
She was a wanderer of the night, 
A guilty thing that shunn'd the light ; 
With joyless heart, yet leering eye. 
That strove to .wile the passer-by. 
And hide from him her agony. 
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I spoke to her — she did not know 
The voice of him who caus'd her woe ; 
I spoke to her of that lone glen, 

And told her we no more would part ; 
She scarcely recogniz'd me then, 

But when she did, 'twas with a start — 
A shriek, so ominous of ill, 
So wildly, piteously shrill. 

It sent a chillness to the heart. 
She never spoke again — 
Save shapeless words that had no sense, 
But show'd her mental impotence ; 
E'en when they syllabled my name. 
So harsh and wild those accents came, 
They told me reason had resign'd 
Its sway upon her maddening mind ! 

VIII. 

I bore her back to scenes she lov'd, 
Where we in early youth had stray'd, 
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But ne'er her eye or voice approved, 

While wand'ring thro' each once-lov'd glade : 

I bore her back to Arno's side, 
I deem'd not tluit could be forgot ; 

And yet she gaz'd upon its tide, 
As if she recogniz'd it not. 

And oft I strove some clue to find 

To bring remembrance to her mind : 

I sat by her and told her all — 

My guilt, my baseness, and her fall : 

I bid her look if she could trace 

No well-known features in my face : 

Alas ! she fix'd her glazing eye. 

As if it gaz'd on vacancy ! 

IX. 

Oh ! 'tis a dreadful thing to bend 

In silence o'er the reckless dead ; 
And feel the lover and the friend 

In that last withering gasp hath fled ! 
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To gaze upon the marble brow, 

And mark the fix'd and frozen eye, 
That ne'er was tum'd away till now, 

When kindred sorrow claimed a sigh ! 
To find the rosy hue hath flown 
Those lips which lately pressed our own ; 
And feel the hand we lov'd to clasp 
Fall stiff and nerveless from our grasp ! 
But darker is the pang we feel, 
More fraught with grief, more hard to heal, 
When gazing on some cherish'd face. 
Once mark'd with every tender grace. 
We meet the void and vacant stare. 
And feel that mind is wanting there ! 

Oh I rather had it been my fate 
To live in sorrow's darkest state ; 
In silent anguish forc'd to mourn, 
Lone, friendless, joyless, and forlorn ; 
Than doom'd to find remembrance flown 
From her my beautiful, my own ; 
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To hear from one so fond and meek 
The ideot laugh and torturing shriek ; 
And meet, instead of love's caress, 
The stare of wild unconsciousness ! 

X. 

a 

It was a calm and cloudless night, 

And I was left with her alone ; 
The stars above looked clear and bright. 

The moon-beams thro* her casement shone : 
I almost thought her favourite hour 
O'er Gertrude had resum'd its power. 
She beckoned me towards her bed — 
I gently rais'd her drooping head ; 
And then she smil'd — the rapturous thought 

That she had known my face again, 
(With more than human bliss 'twas fraught,) 

Rush'd back upon my heart and brain : 
And yet she spoke not, tho' I kept 
My lonely vigil till she slept ; 
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And then, reliev'd of half my woes, 
I went to seek a brief repose. 

XI. 

I cannot tell how long I lay 

Ere sounds of sadness met my ear, 
That now in distance died away. 

And ever and anon grew near : 
At last, with looks of fear and gloom, 
My menials rush'd into my room : 
They told me — 'twas a dreadfid pang, 

And tho' I have survived that day. 
Remembrance with its cankering fang, 

Still wastes my very life away ; — 
They told me, that, while yet I slept, 
My Gertrude from her room had crept ; 
But none could tell where she had gone, 
For she had wander*d forth alone ! 
Oh, heav'n ! what accents can express 
That moment's age of wretchedness ! 
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I rush*d into the pathless woods, 
I gaz'd upon the darkened floods ; 
I shouted forth her name — but all 
Was vain, she coidd not hear me call ; 
For with the morrow came the tale. 
That she had died in Amo's vale ! 
Yes, she had sought that cherish'd spot— 
I knew it could not be forgot — 
Shoidd reason e'er resume its sway. 
Or cheer her with a single ray ! 
Some feeling indistinct had brought 
Its memory back upon her mind, 

* 

With dreams of guilty gladness fraught, 
And fears, from shame and madness caught. 

That she was left on earth behind ; 
And she had rush*d to Amo*s wave. 
And found, *twas all she ask'd, a grave ! 
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XII. 

Who hath not wept in fancy's hour 

O'er pleasures past and days gone by, 
Nor felt the full and magic power, 

The softening charms of memory ? 
Who hath not mus'd till every sense 
Grew breathless, raptur'd, and intense, 
On some lov*d form that once hath been, 
And smil'd in life's more placid scene — 
A something beautil^ and dear. 
That claim'd and still may claim a tear ? 
Oh ! when the heart hath lost its glee, 
And all we love have ceas'd to be ; 
When the first burst of grief hath past, 
And faith and hope have beam'd at last ; 
How fondly does the heart recall 
The one most true, most lov'd of all I 
The saddest heart, when years have fled. 
May learn to muse upon the dead ; 
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On brighter days may fondly dwell, 
The rapturous kiss, the wild farewell ; 
The face that beam'd in beauty's pride, 
The tear that love so oft hath dried ; 
With happier feelings proudly rife, . 
The summer yesterday of life ! 

But mine was far too dark a doom 
To seek for comfort from the tomb ; 

No single ray remembrance brought. 

To cheer the pangs with which 'twas fraught ; 

No dying smile, no last behest. 

To throw a sunshine o'er the breast : 

Mine were the pangs, by thought supplied, 

That curs'd the earliest homicide ; 

That restless vigilance of grief. 

Which seeks in every change relief; 

Yet every charm that met my eye 

Was past unsought, unheeded by. 

And every smile that beauty wore 

A torture to my bosom bore ; 
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For I had known a face more fair, 

Yet marr'd the smiles that brighten'd there ; 

And I had lov'd a heart more gay, 

Yet chas'd its merriest thoughts away : 

The worldling bade me brute my soul, 

And fly for comfort to the bowl ; 

The churchman bade me seek on high 

For hope and comfort in the sky — 

But what had I with comfort here ? — 

The very thought provok'd a. sneer : 

In youth my heart forgot to pray. 

And now I spurn'd the thought away ; 

I would not mock my God with pray'r 

Wrung from the meanness of despair ; 

I ask'd him not to cheer or bless, 

I only sought forgetfulness ; 

Yet well I deem'd I ne'er coidd know» 

Or joy above, or peace below ! 
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XIII. 

Yes, Gertrude sleeps by Arno's side, 

The slumbers of the reckless dead ; 
And by her grave the waters glide, 

And on it wild flowers raise their head : 
And oft Fve sought that lowly grave. 
Its verdure with my tears to lave ; 
And when I've thought of days gone by, 
And joys remembered with a sigh, 
(When first, possessing and possest, 
I clasp'd thee, Gertrude ! to my breast,) 
My softened heart has half forgot 
The pangs that still must be its lot. 
But then the torturing thought came back, 
With throes more dreadful than the rack — 
That I had crush'd a thing so meek. 
And chas'd the roses from her cheek ; 
Had spread my fiendlike arts for her^ 
And made myself her murderer ! 

o 
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Yet, Gertrude ! in that awful day 
When sun and moon shall melt away ; 
When I am borne, I know not where, 
The tortures of the curst to share ; 
And thou wilt stand in heavenly pride, 
An angel by thy Saviour's side ; 
Say, wilt thou think on Arno's glen. 
And smile forgiveness on me then ? 
Ah no ! ah no ! it cannot be. 
Thou wilt not smile on such as me ! 
On me — who sent thee in thy bloom 

(Without a friend to close thine eye) 
To moidder in an early tomb : — 

My God I the thought is agony ! 
And yet 'twas I who caus'd thy woe ; 
By me thy tears were taught to flow ; 
By me thy reason was unbent, 
And I must bear the punishment ! 
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XIV. 

Just Heaven ! in that avenging hour, 
When all who breathe must feel thy pow'r ; 
When every heart a crime will show, 
To fill a catalogue of woe ; 
And Thou, within thy judgment-hall. 
Wilt frown on millions, or on all ; 
He surely most will rouse Thy wrath, 
Who lur'd a maid from virtue's path ! 



o2 



FOURTH TALE. 



THE DREAM OF THE MANIAC. 



So high he's mounted on his airy throne, 
That now the wind has got into his head, 
And turns his brain to madness. 

Dryden, Span. Fry. 



THE DREAM OF THE MANIAC, 



I. 

I had a dr^am, and yet 'twas not in sleep ! 
It was the frenzy of a mind which liv'd 
With beings of its own imagining : the world 
Has call'd it madness, but to me it brought 
Deep thoughts and feelings, such as seldom mix 
With the wild dreamings of the maniac's mind. 
The lineaments of those I lov*d in youth, 
Save one — the mistress of my earlier days — 
Were blotted from my memory ; and yet 
There was a wide similitude between 
The fix'd realities of calmer hours, 
And the vague fancies of my dreaming thoughts : 
And ofl from the dark chaos of my mind 
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I conjur'd up new faces, which iiid love, 

Or hate me, as their nature prompted them. 

And fiercest passions mark'd me for their prey ; 

And thoughts, which in their season did appear 

A truth and a reality, but prov'd 

The wild creations of my own dark soul. 

II. 

Methought it was a calm and lovely night. 

And I was seated on Albano's banks 

With her I lov'd beside me : the soft breeze 

Now gently crept among the orange-groves, 

Then flung its perfume round us ; while the moon 

Bath'd the dark mountains with her mellowing beams, 

Like Beauty smiling on a warrior's breast. 

The birch and aspen wav'd above our heads. 
And quiver'd in the moonlight ; not a sound 
Did break upon our musings, save a lute 
That now would irest upon the listemng ear, 
Then died upon the waters — 'twas so sweet, 
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So fraught with love and harmony, that when 
It ceas*d and our own whispers broke the charm, 
'Twas like the memory of a lovely dream. 

The comitless stars were mirror'd in the lake 
Blue as the sky above it ; while the waves 
Did warble at our feet, then glide away, 
Like our own dreams of happiness. Awhile 
We gazed upon that lovely scene ; but when 
I tum'd to look again upon that face — 
My beautiful, my own, — methought the tears 
Were gathering on the dark fringe of her eyes. 

I ask'd her why shje wept, and she did point 
To the bright orbs which shone above our heads : 
And then she bid me gaze upon their queen. 
And told me, that, ere thrice herhom was fill'd. 
She too would mingle with their heavenly rays. 
I know not why, but yet I did not feel 
That pang in all its agony ; the thought, 
That she would leave me in the world alone. 
Had be^ too dark to tbink upon ; and yet 
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So dear the task to cheer the breast we love, 
I fondly strove to guile her of her fears, 
And smiFd the dark presentiment away. 

III. 

My vision chang'd ! methought I sat beside 
The dying bed of her I lov'd so well, 
And cheer'd so late upon Albano's banks : 
Her window looked upon that fairy spot • 
Where I had smil'd upon her fears ; the sun 
Did deck it with his parting beams, and shed 
A ray on her pale lineaments, which show'd 
A ghastliness I felt was of the tomb. 
I took her cold thin hand vdthin my own. 
And bid her leave me not, or if she went 
To brighter regions, to return once more 
And tell me she was happy : then she strove 
To cheer me, but the few and feeble words 
Were chok'd in utterance ; I know no more. 
Save that her features beam'd with a slow smile, 
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Which was a mockery of death ; her hand 

Wax'd stiff and colder ; and her glazing eyes, 

Those eyes that ne'er were tum'd from me before — 

Grew dim and motionless : I spoke to her — 

So harsh my accents fell upon the calm 

Of that death-chamber, that 'twas then I felt 

That I was in the universe alone ! 

IV 

My vision chang'd ! it was a fearful change, 

For then I knew 'twas madness : in the woods. 

And in the caverns of the wave-worn shore 

I made myself a home, and did become 

A hater and a scoffer of my kind. 

The waters broke around me, and their roar 

Was music to my ears, for I was like 

The rocky isles amid their desert waves. 

Where scarce a weed could flourish, and like them 

All round me was a wilderness : I lov'd 

To gaze upon the thunder-cloud, and dare 
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The hand by which *twas chatg'd; and then I flung 
My horrid curses, to the angry storm, 
Mid fl^(enes that were as barren as my soul ! 

The moi^'ring habitations of past men, 
And piles that had been sacred in their day. 
To me were a receptacle : I lov'd 
Their horror and their loneliness ; for when 
The night-winds whistled thro' their vaults, and stirr'd 
The dead within their coffins, 'twas my wish — 
My awful wish — to converse with their shades. 
And wring from them the secrets of the tomb. 
And I had no companions, save the bats, 
And the lone owls that built their nests above. 
And flapp'd their wings around me ; when I strove 
To scare them from their resting-place, they scat-ce 
Did rouse them from their broodingt, for they knew 
That I was of a nature like their own. 

V. 

Again my madness took a fearful change ! 
I was a tenant of the tomb ; a thing 
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The world calls lifeless, yet I did retain 
A dreadful memory of days gone by, 
And dark presentiments of future ill, 
That were themselves an agony — I seem'd 
A spirit — yet in vain I sought to leave 
That spot, at once my prison and my tomb ! 

Oh God ! it was most horrible to feel 
The worm was crawling o'er my face, and know 
His slime was on my cheek ! for then it gnaw'd 
And eat into my heart, until the flesh 
Did drop down piecemeal from my bones, and grew 
A portion of the dust from whence it sprung. 

Methought that years past by and brought no rest, 
No season of forgetfulness ; for then 
A moment seem'd an age, and a few days 
The vastness of eternity ; with that 
The thought that I should never leave that spot 
Rush'd o*er me with its hideousness, and then, 
With efforts that but showed their impotence, 
I struggled to release myself, and grow 
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A portion of the elements — My God ! 
In that most desperate and tremendous hour 
When all my former loneliness came back, 
I would have dar'd the fiercest pains of hell, 
If to my tortur'd spirit they had brought 
But one new thing to muse upon ; for still 
It seem'd one long, distinct, and hideous dream» 
One horrible monotony of thought ! 

VI. 

My madness had no further change ! the clouds 

That darken'd my existence were dispersed. 

And show'd the rays beneath them : then again 

I sat upon Albano's banks with her 

The loadstar of my thoughts : the orange-groves, 

The notes of the lone nightingale were there. 

And rush'd upon my memory ; yet I deemed 

That form was but a phantom of the mind, 

A thing of air and fancy, and all round 

A lovely dream, from which I must awake 

To find fresh cause for anguish ; yet I grasp'd — 
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I grasp*d that small white hand, and it was warm, 
And trembled 'neath the pressure of my own. 

* 

And then she told me what I was, and what 

I still might be, should Heav'n but hear her prayers, 

And give me back consciousness and her 

Who lov'd me best : thus by those tender arts 

We only find in woman, by degrees 

She woo*d me from my frenzy, and brought back 

My former cahnness : then in the deep joy 

And wildness of her gratitude to him 

Who sav*d me in mine agony, she flung 

Her gentle arms around my neck and wept ; 

Ev'n from the fulness of her joy she wept ! 

My madness ceas'd — its curse was at an end — 
Yet it had been so palpable, so fraught 
With living terrors, that 'twas long before 
I learnt to view it as a hideous dream, 
A horrible creation of the mind ! 



H 



MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 



II 2 



TO 



J. 
Remember him, thou lovely one ! 

Whom youth's aSectkm bound to thee ; 
Remember him thy smiles have won. 

While 'twixt us rolls the deep blue sea. 

II. 
Though years since then have passed away, 

And loveliest forms around me shine ; 
Think not my heart can e'er betray 

One sigh that will be aught but thine ! 
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III. 

And is that breast as fond and true, 
As when, on that delightful shore, 

Our lips so wildly kiss'd adieu, 

As if we deem*d they'd meet no more ? 

IV. 

I hear from those whose steps have been 
In that fair land which gave thee birth, 

That still that fairy form is seen. 

The loveliest thing that moves on earth. 

v. 
To other hearts their idle praise 

A jealous pang perchance might bring : 
To me they speak of other days. 

When life and love were in their spring. 
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VI. 

They tell me, lovers round thee press, 
To gain one smile from those dear eyes ; 

But, musing on our last caress, 

No torturing doubt will dare to rise. 

VII. 

And dost thou, dearest! never shun 
The torches' glare, and music's swell. 

To sigh for him whose bosom won 
That promise at our last farewell ? 

VIII. 

And yet 'tis all I ask to know, 

That those dark eyes as brightly shine : 
The only boon I ask below — 

Thy hand once more to clasp in mine ! 



THE FUNERAL 

OF 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 



] 



I. 
We laid him down on his funeral bed, 

By the waves of the boundless sea ; 
And their moan was the dirge of the reckless dead, 

With their wild monotony ! 

II. 
Beyond was the forest's darksome shade, 

And around was the desert's gloom ; 
Oh ! well did we fix on that lonely glade. 

For the scene of the poet's tomb ! 

III. 
The sky was without its wonted blue, 

In the noontide's sultry heat ; 
And hoarse was the scream of the wild sea-mew, 

As his wings o'er the sleeper beat! 
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IV. 

And the winds around, and the waves beneath, 

Were still as the sleep of the dead ; 
All grew hush'd, save the sound of our thickening 
breath, 

As we sobb'd by his lonely bed. 



V. 



That bed was the boughs of the mountain pine, 
And beside was the torch's glare ; 

And we mournfully mark'd its flashes shine 
Thro' the gloom of the sunless air ! 



VI. 



We fir'd the pile — and the earth and sky 
Were lit by its burst of light ; 

A moment it blaz'd, then died on high. 
Like the spirit we mourn'd that night ! 
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VII. 



That spirit ! it never can light again 
The form that is mould'ring there ; 

Does it mix with the storm on the angry main, 
Or rove through the boundless air ? 



VIII. 



Does it roam o'er the forest, the wave, the glen, 
Away from these scenes of strife : 

Far, far from the haunts of little men, 
And the little concerns of life ? 



IX. 



Peace, peace to his ashes ! they sleep by the wave. 

But his spirit remains with us yet ; 
Years and ages must roll o'er the poet's grave 

Ere the sun of his glory be set ! 



THE STIRRUP-CUP. 



I. 

The night-shades are descending, 
Come fill the goblet up ; 

Though regret with joy is blending, 
Let us crown the stirrup-cup ! 

II. 
The sun is on the mountain, 

And sinking in the west ; 
The moon is on the fountain, 

The ring-dove in her nest. 
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III. 

The falling dews are sparkling, 
The winds are in their grave ; 

The forest trees are darkling, 
And mirror'd in the wave. 



IV. 

I must hie me from thy dwelling, 
My boat is on the shore ; 

And when next thou meetest Ellen, 
Bid her think of me no more ! 



V. 

'Tis true I lov'd her dearly ; 

But why should I repine. 
Though so fondly, so sincerely, 

I wish'd she had been mine ? 
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VI. 

For thee, my friend, she cherish'd 

AfTection in her heart ; 
But sooner had I perish'd, 

Than have caus'd thy breast a smart ! 

VII. 

Yet I only ask thee whether, 

When I roam upon the sea. 
You will fill a cup together. 

And drink a health to me ? 

VIII. 

Here's a hand to thee my brother ! 

No care is on my brow ; 
For since Ellen loves another, 

I am pleas'd to think *tis thou ! 



i 



TO MARY. 



I. 

Mary ! when you and I were young, 
In childhood's reign of smiles and tears, 

The secret I so fondly wrung 

From those sweet lips, and faltering tongue, 
Did soothe me in the wreck of years ; 

And fill'd my bosom with a joy, 

I deem'd e'en Time could scarce destroy. 

II. 
Oh ! hath some happier rival chang'd 

The feelings that I then possessed ? 
And is that love so soon estranged, 
Which, when on Amo's banks we rang*d. 

Did soothe my fond, confiding breast ? 
Or is it words, or fault of mine, 
Which tears me from so fair a shrine i 
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III. 

Oh ! wert thou in the silent grave, 

A lifeless, reckless, mouldering thing ; 
I then could deem that thou didst lave 
In azure fonts, and proudly wave 

Mid glittering hosts, thy joyous wing ; 
Nor know that thou wouldst frown to see 
This proof of all my love for thee ! 

IV. 

Yet be it so ! — I fain would roam. 
Neglected by the world I spurn ; 
Confess no friend, and know no home, 
Save the rude pile and roofless dome. 

The shapeless bust and mouldering urn ; 
There revel in my own distress. 
And make the world a wilderness. 
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V. 

Oh ! couldst thou feel what I have felt, — 

Thee keen, the passionate delight — 
The thoughts that glow, the hopes that melt, 
When rous'd by scenes where thou hast dwelt. 

On many a bright and starlit night — 
Thy gentle heart at least would feel 
For that deep wound thou wilt not heal. 

VI. 

I go where mad ambition calls, 

I leave thee passionless and cold ; 
Yet when at eve my footstep falls 
Through tottering aisles and ivied walls. 

Where sleep the great who reign'd of old. 
To thee shall rise each tort'ring thought. 
So fondly grasp'd, yet dearly bought. 
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VII. 

Mary, farewell ! — when I am gone, 

Thy thoughts may sometimes turn to me ; 

'Twere sweet to think thou once would'st shun 

Th' admiring glance, to think of one 
Who daily weeps and prays for thee ; 

Who feels the agonizing pain — 

The consciousness he loves in vain ! 



TO A GERMAN PIPE 



WITH A HUMAN SKULL ENGRAVED ON IT. 



I. 

Dear soother of each anxious hour, 
When life and pain were new to me ; 

How oft, when passion held its power, 
I've learnt philosophy from thee ! 

II. 
Thou art the emblem of mankind, 

In thee our common lot is shown ; 
For musing on thy fate I find 

A sad memento of my own. 
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III. 

Like thee, when in our form of clay 
The vital spark no more is found, 

Ber-eft of their ethereal ray, 

Our ashes mingle with the ground. 

IV. 

Yet though on earth a part may lie, 
To part a nobler fate is given ; 

Thy silv ry vapours climb on high. 
And, like the spirit, soar to heaven. 

v. 
How oft in friendship's joyous hour. 

When wine and mirth have fir*d the soul. 
Thine- od'rous charms, and magic power. 
Have drawn fresh rapture from the bowl ! 

I 2 
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VI. 

Ofl, when I gaze on thee, I seem 
To laugh those moments o'er again ; 

And live, as in some fairy dream, 
With friends I lov'd — albeit in vain ! 

VII. 

But some are wandering far away, 
And some are in the silent tomb ; 

Of all that once were young and gay, 
Thou'rt only left to cheer the gloom ! 

VIII. 

And some did leave me long ago 
Their fickle friendship to deplore ; 

Thou, only thou, my Pipe ! dost glow 
With warmth as fervid as before ! 



To M M- 



I. 
Oh ! am I then so soon forgot, 

And thou art false, my best and dearest ? 
Yet how my heart will deem thee not 

The fickle creature thou appearest ! 

II. 
*Tis true my heart its sighs repressed, 

I never breath*d the vows I cherish' d y 
Yet idly deem'd thy bosom guess'd 

The hopes that long since then have perish'd. 

III. 
On many a night of cloudless blue 

I've watch'd the spot were thou were sleeping ; 
While little that young bosom knew 

What eyes so near thine own were weeping. 
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IV. 

Alas ! the friends I've lov'd the best, 
Have ever been the first to leave me ; 

Yet still I deem*d that gentle breast, 

Tho' all were false, would ne'er deceive me 

v. 

Oh ! dark is life when Beauty's smile 

Hath ceas'd to throw its charms around us ; 

When love and hope no more beguile, 
And leave us lonelier than they found us. 

VI. 

Our later joys, our earlier tears. 

With woman's love are all connected ; 

While man, when kindliest he appears, 
Is ever to be most suspected. 
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VII. 

And is each thrilling touch forgot, 

Each secret glance no more remember'd ; 

And must it be my future lot 

To breathe — from all I love — dismember'd ? 

VIII. 

And must it be my mournful state 
To pass thro' life unlov'd, unloving? 

To meet from all I cherish'd — hate, 
At every step unkindness proving ? 

IX. 

Then fare thee well ! — forgive the strain 
Thine eye will meet — ^perchance unkindly ; 

Forgive the heart that loves in vain. 
Yet still loves on — ^however blindly ! 



STANZAS 

IN IMITATION OF HORACE.* 



" Mary, when I was dear to thee, 

" The idol of thy youthful breast, 
" Those fleeting hours were joy to me, 

" And like a monarch I was blest!" 

Mary. 

" I too was happy, ere thy heart 

" Did pant for one who lov'd thee not ; 

" Ere thine unkindness bade us part, 
" How blissful was thy Mary's lot!" 

* Donee gratus eram tibi, &c. &c. Scaiiger said he would sooner 
have written this ode than be king of Arragon. 
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" But I have woo'd a fairer bride, 
" With lighter step, and lovelier eye ; 

"And learnt, when seated by her side, 
" To think of thee without a sigh." 

Mary. 
" I too have smil'd with one I love, 

** Nor cast one single thought on thee ; 
" Blest as the joys we frame above 

" Those winged hours have flown for me ! * 



" What if my love should still return, 
" And every later flame outlast ; 

" Could years of shame and anguish earn 
" A fond forgiveness for the past ?" 
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Mary. 
" Tho' he who loves me, loves me well, 

" Tho* thou art false, and soon would'st sever ; 
" Yet still for thee my heart can swell, 

" I'd live with thee — oh ! yes, for ever !" 



ADDIO BELLISSIMA. 



I. 

Addio bellissima ! 

My bark is on the deep-blue sea ; 
And ere again yon evening star 

Shall shed its rays for you and me, 
Twill fill with fears thy tender breast 
For him thy gentle love hath blest, 
For him yon bark will bear afar : 
Addio bellissima ! 
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II. 

Nay, turn not that fair face away, 
It suits not such an hour as this ; 

Since thus from thee my feet must stray 
Oh ! press these lips with one fond kiss ! 

In other lands my thoughts shall bless 

That tender touch and warm caress, 

And soar to thee on fancy's car : 

Addio bellissima ! 

III. 
What thus refuse my idle pray*r, 

When years may pass ere yet again 
To thee yon lingering bark may bear 

The breast thou doom'd'st to part in pain ? 
And wilt thou let me thus depart. 
And doubt the truth of that young heart — 
Thus, thus from hope my soul debar ? 
Addio bellissima ! 
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IV. 

Ah ! no — I knew it could not be, 

I thank thee for that one caress ; 
Oh ! let me gaze once more on thee, 

And nearer to thy lover press ! 
By thy young bosom's rise and swell. 
By each bright tear I knew full well 
My dearest hopes thou would*st not mar 
Addio bellissima ! 

V. 

By each fond glance that bid me stay, 
I felt that passion only slept : 

Yet wipe not, love, those tears away, 
I would not part with thee unwept ; 

But when I*m on the pathless deep. 

Thy kerchief wave on yonder steep — 

*Twill cheer me as I sail afar : 

Addio bellissima ! 
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VI. 

One kiss — one more — and then adieu ! 

Yet tis a bitter thing to gaze 
My last upon those eyes of blue, 

With scarce a hope of happier days : 
Yet sometimes, dearest ! think of me. 
When, gazing on the deep-blue sea. 
Thy glance sh^U meet yon evening star : 
Addio beUissima 1 



THE END. 
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In a few days, 
FAMILY DRAMATISTS.— No. II. 

Being the WORKS of PHILIP MASSINGER. Vol. II. 

THE WORKS OF FORD 
Are in preparation, and will appear shortly, carefully Edited. In Two Vols. 

POPULAR ENGLISH SPECIMENS OF THE GREEK 

DRAMATIC POETS. 
With Introductory Essays and Explanatory Notes. Three Vols. 

VOL. I. ^SCHYLUS. 

Illustrated with Thirteen Engravings on Steel from the 

Splendid Designs of Flaxman. 



